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AFTER THE SAAR VOTE 





OLLOWING the striking German victory in 
the plebiscite, the League of Nations Council, 
on January 17, decided to return the entire Saar 
Basin to Germany “under the conditions resulting 
from the Treaty of Versailles,” and fixed March 1 
as the date for formal re-establishment of German 
rule. Demilitarization of the territory—which is 
contiguous with the already demilitarized Rhine- 
land zone—was insisted upon by France and 
finally agreed to by the German government. The 
many details concerning change in administra- 
tion, payment for the mines and minority ques- 
tions have been referred to the League’s Saar 
Committee of Three, headed by the Italian, Baron 
Aloisi, for settlement by February 15. All moot 
points remaining undecided on that date will be 
dealt with by the League Council in a special 
session by majority vote. 


The Saar has thus been virtually liquidated as 
an international problem. Within the territory, 
the Nazis to all intents and purposes already reign 
supreme. There have been conflicting reports as 
to the number ot anti-Hitlerites who have fled to 
France, and M. Laval tried in vain at Geneva to 
obtain League action on their behalf. Meanwhile 
the Saar Jews are theoretically protected for one 
year by the pre-plebiscite agreement between 
France and Germany, but it remains to be seen 
how effective this pledge will prove after the 
withdrawal of the international police force and 
the Governing Commission on March 1. 


With the settlement of the Saar, German 
rearmament and the Reich’s return to the Euro- 
pean family of nations once more become the most 
pressing international problems. The Flandin- 
Laval government, which for a time seemed 
remarkably conciliatory toward the Third Reich, 
is under constant pressure from the French Right, 


| which opposes further concessions to Germany. 


British foreign policy meanwhile remains obscure, 


and the prospects for conclusion of a constructive 
Franco-British agreement when Flandin and Laval 
visit London in February are far from bright. 
At present it seems doubtful that Britain will con- 
sent to support the Eastern Locarno security pact 
and the proposed treaty guaranteeing Austrian 
independence unless Germany becomes a party to 
these agreements and returns to Geneva. This 
would be possible only if the Third Reich is 
granted complete equality, which would imply 
recognition of German rearmament. 

Decision regarding future European policy to- 
ward Hitler has not been facilitated by develop- 
ments in Memel, Eupen-Malmédy and even Aus- 
tria. Emboldened by the 90-per-cent German vote 
in the Saar, the inspired Reich press has been 
publishing reports of Lithuanian troops massed 
on the German border and suppression of the 
“spontaneous” Nazi movement in Memel. In the 
tiny enclaves of Eupen-Malmédy on the Belgian 
border, Nazi demonstrations have taken place, and 
renewed Hitlerite activity is reported from 
Austria. 

Within Germany the Saar vote has undoubtedly 
strengthened the Nazi régime. The sudden de- 
cision not to hold the annual celebration of Hitler’s 
accession to power on January 30 cannot be in- 
terpreted as a sign of weakness, although it does 
reflect the difficulties which confront even a dic- 
tatorship when it attempts to unify the Reich. 
January 30, 1935 was to have been the occasion for 
announcement of a territorial redistribution of 
the German states, which are to be abolished as 
historical entities and replaced by twenty prov- 
inces corresponding to the Reichswehr districts. 
Realization of this plan would not only centralize 
all government in Berlin but would effectively 
curb the authority of local Nazi officials, who are 
now apparently blocking the project. It would 
also do away with the hegemony of Prussia and 
thus detract from the power of General Goering, 















the Prussian Minister President, who has suc- 
ceeded until now in postponing consummation of 


the plan. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


France Struggles for Recovery 


Since assuming power on November 9, 1934, 
the government of Premier Pierre-Etienne Flan- 
din has been aggressively pushing its program for 
economic recovery. Its decision to set aside 
temporarily the constitutional reforms on which 
M. Doumergue met defeat, and to concentrate 
attention on the solution of the grave economic 
problems confronting France, has won wide popu- 
lar approval. French industrial production has 
sunk to a level below that of 1932-1933, and no 
signs of a business revival have yet appeared. The 
number of workers drawing unemployment relief 
has reached a record high of 451,000, and the 
actual total of unemployed is generally acknowl- 
edged to be three or four times as great. 

From the outset M. Flandin determined to 
restore a free economy in which the laws of supply 
and demand would be allowed to maintain an au- 
tomatic equilibrium, free from state interference. 
As his ultimate goal he envisaged not only the 
liberalization of domestic business life but also 
the gradual! removal of barriers to international 
trade. Believing, however, that the play of eco- 
nomic laws had been too greatly impeded by previ- 
ous governments, he embarked on a policy of 
“counter-intervention” designed to balance pro- 
duction and consumption as a necessary prelim- 
inary to the reestablishment of a free market. 


As the first step in this program the Flandin 
government secured the adoption of two laws, 
promulgated on December 24, regulating the pro- 
duction and marketing of the two most important 
French agricultural staples—wheat and wine. 
French farmers, protected by a high tariff, or- 
dinarily produce a quantity of wheat just 
sufficient to cover domestic consumption, but 
successive abundant harvests in the last three 
years have caused a large unsalable surplus to 
accumulate. Efforts were made to check the re- 
sulting drop in prices, and in July 1933 a minimum 
price was finally established. This measure 
proved entirely ineffective. Farmers had to sell 
their wheat at much below the minimum, and con- 
sumers bitterly complained of the high cost of 
bread which was fixed in relation to the legal 
price for grain. Under the new legislation the 
government undertakes to absorb the entire wheat 
surplus by the beginning of the next harvest. This 
surplus is to be exported or denatured for sale as 
feed. The cost of the scheme will exceed 1,500,- 
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000,000 francs and will be met by increases in the 
milling tax and contributions from growers. 
Price-fixing will be gradually relaxed and, it is 
hoped, completely abandoned by July 1935. Some- 
what similar relief is afforded to wine growers, 
who have severely suffered from restriction of 
exports and simultaneous large harvests. To 
eliminate the surplus, wine producers are required 
to distill part of their crop into alcohol, which 
will be bought by the government with money 
procured from an increase in the internal revenue 
duty on wine. In order that these measures may 
not stimulate production still further, farmers 
have been forbidden to increase their wheat acre- 
age or plant new vines. 

The agricultural laws are to be complemented 
by legislation in many respects similar to the 
American NIRA. A measure introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies on January 10 will enable 
the producers in any branch of industry to restrict 
and regulate production, fix hours of labor, ete. 
Such regulations may be declared compulsory for 
the whole industry if they are approved by two- 
thirds of the member concerns producing at least 
three-quarters of the entire output and obtain the 
sanction of the government. 


As a further stimulus to industry the govern- 
ment is pursuing a policy of easy money and cred- 
it. By obtaining authorization to increase the 
short-term bond issues of the Treasury it hopes 
to relieve the long-term money market from the 
burden of government financing and prepare the 
way for a reduction in interest rates. In an effort 
to get the Bank of France to rediscount Treasury 
bills more readily, M. Tannery was appointed 
Governor of the Bank on January 2 in place of M. 
Moret, a staunch opponent of inflation. 


While M. Flandin has advanced this program as 
an escape from the dilemma of “deflation or de- 
valuation,” many critics still believe that only a 
reduction in the value of the franc can effect such 
downward adjustment of the high French price 
level as they regard necessary to the restoration of 


sound prosperity. JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs 


The Report of the Commission on Cuban Affairs, 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW CUBA, was made public on 
January 27. A Spanish edition was published 
simultaneously with the English edition. Mr. 
Charles Thomson, secretary of the Commission 
and member of the research staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, sailed for Havana on Janu- 
ary 22 to present the report to the Cuban gov- 
ernment. 


Members of the Commission 


The Commission, organized by the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association last May at the request of the 
Cuban government, contained the following 
members : 


Raymond Leslie Buell, President of the Foreign 
Policy Association (Chairman) 

Frank Whitson Fetter, Associate Professor of 
Economics, Haverford College 

Frank Dunstone Graham, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University 

Ernest Gruening, formerly editor of The Nation, 
Member of the Board of Directors, Foreign 
Policy Association 

Helen Hall, Director of Henry Street Settlement, 
New York 

Leland Hamilton Jen's, Professor of Social Insti- 
tutions, Wellesley College 

Wilson George Smillie, M.D., Professor of Public 
Health Administration, Harvard University 

Charles A. Thomson, specialist in Latin American 
affairs of the Foreign Policy Association (Sec- 
retary) 

Lester MacLean Wilson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Milburn Lincoln Wilson, Director of Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 

Carle Clark Zimmerman, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Harvard University 


Principal Recommendations 


The Commission undertook io study the causes 
underlying the serious difficulties confronting 
Cuba toduy and to formulate a program of recon- 
struction. After six months of intensive research, 
it has prepared what is the first survey of its 
kind of any Latin American republic. Believing 
that complete social and economic reconstruction 
is the only alternative to further chaos in Cuba, 
the Commission, in its 500-page report, outlines 
a detailed program of agrarian reform, agricul- 
tural diversification, financial reorganization and 
other measures. The ten outstanding recom- 
mendations of the Commission are as follows: 


1. A land policy under which the Cuban govern- 
ment would acquire land for the purpose of 


developing small holdings, making compensation 
iu internal bonds or cash. 


2. The development of a program of diversifica- 
tion by (a) establishment of agricultural colonies. 
(b) promotion of agricultural research and edu- 
cation, (c) creation of a marketing organization 
under government auspices, (d) adoption of a 
scientific tariff policy. 


3. The development by the Cuban government 
of a program cf agricultural education, public 
health nursing, medical research and social wel- 
fare. 


4. A soil survey, initiated with the assistance 
of foreign surveyors, for the purpose of providing 
a scientific basis for diversified agriculture, for- 
estry and dairying; and for the development of 
independently owned small farms. 


5. The enactment of legislation requiring each 
sugar central to set aside land on which its work- 
ers may produce food, and to appoint a full-time 
sustenance manager to develop food production. 


6. An international sugar agreement under 
which leading sugar-importing countries would 
agree to adopt the quota system of the United 
States and under which the life of the Jones- 
Costigan Act and the Chadbourne plan would be 
extended. The chief purpose of such an agree- 
ment would be to increase the world price of sugar. 


7. The imposition of a tax on unused land for 
the purpose of encouraging the development of 
millions of acres of uncultivated areas in private 
hands, and also of a progressive export tax on 
sugar for the purpore of increasing revenue and 
imposing a brake on undue expansion of sugar 
following a marked price increase. 


8. The establishment of an Agricultural Bank 
to encourage diversification and local cooperative 
associations. 


9. The adoption of a dollar-exchange currency 
system, which would give Cuba a safe and 
equitable national currency and which might 
yield to the Cuban government an initial profit 
of about $15,000,000 and an annual revenue of a 
million dollars. 


10. The establishment of a Public Utilities 
Commission, to have jurisdiction over light, 
power, telephones, railways and highways. 


A number of the members of the Commission 
made reservations to the findings, particularly 
Professor Zimmerman of Harvard. 

Mr. Buell’s Comments 
In commenting on the publication of the report, 


Mr. Buell, Chairman of the Commission, stated: . 


“By enacting the Jones-Costigan Act and con- 
cluding the new reciprocity agreement . .. the 
Roosevelt administration has saved the Cuban 
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economy from further collapse. Nevertheless 
Cuba remains the scene of increasing disorder 
because the political problem has not been solved. 
This problem consists of a peaceful and orderly 
liquidation of the provisional régime, which was 
established in January 1934. Originally this 
régime was a coalition, the chief function of which 
was to prepare fo: a constitutional convention. 
The date for elections to the convention was 
originally fixed for December 1934. Meanwhile, 
however, nearly every faction has withdrawn 
from the provisional government except the Na- 
tionalists; and, confronted by a rising tide of 
disorder, the gove:ament has postponed elections 
until March 1935. With the continuance of dis- 
order the government may again feel obliged to 
postpone elections until a more favorable period 
which progressively recedes into the future. Thus 
a government, which was originally established 
for a strictly provisional period and for a limited 
function and which now can no longer claim to 
represent the majority of the people, may uncon- 
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sciously drift into a policy of attempting to per- 
petuate itself indefinitely—in short, of becoming 
a barren dictatorship. It is not for a foreigner to 
prescribe the formula by which the provisional 
government of Cuba may be peacefully termi- 
nated; but unless this problem is solved, the pros- 
pect for peace as well as for reconstruction is not 
bright.” 


Significance of the Report 


Because of its general approach and the nature 
of its recommendations, the Report should prove 
of interest not only to Cuba but to other countries 
confronted by similar difficulties in the recon- | 
struction of a colonial economy. It should also be | 
of interest to those Americans who are watching 
with sympathy the struggles of the new Cuba. 

Since the Report represents the most important 
task yet entrusted to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, all of our members, we feel sure, will welcome 
its publication. 





Report Arouses Immediate Interest in the Press 


In a full-page feature article the Washington 
Post refers to the Report as 


“impressive and brilliant . ... Undoubtedly for 
many years the 500-page report of the Foreign Policy 
Association Commission will serve as a standard hand- 
book on Cuba. Whatever criticism may be levelled at 
this report, it bears the earmarks of an earnest, honest 
and exhaustive effort to get down to the grass roots 
of the Island’s poverty and discontent.” 


In an editorial, the same newspaper declares: 


“By assigning the task to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, an independent body devoted to education and re- 
search in the field of international relations, President 
Mendieta sets a precedent that deserves widespread 
emulation.” 


The New York World Telegram, in an editorial, 
says: 


“Both the Havana and Washington governments are 
put on the spot by the Commission on Cuban Affairs in 


its report on conditions and its recommendations for 
reform. The report has the scientific poise and in- 
formed courage to be expected from such men as the 
Commission chairman, Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, of 
the Foreign Policy Association; Professors Fetter, 
Graham and Jenks; Director Gruening of the United 
States Division of Territories, and Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson. 


“Of even more interest to Americans are the recom- 
mendations for changes in United States policy. These 
include: 


“1. Cease using diplomatic recognition as a partisan | 
club. 


“2. Surrender the Guantanamo Naval Base lease and | 
use other harbors such as Vieques Sound. 


“3. Restrict future intervention to evacuation of for- 
eigners from ports in disturbed areas. 


“This enlightened policy would pay big dividends in 
Latin-American friendship. It deserves the most sym- 
pathetic consideration by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull.” 
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